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For ** The Friend.” 
An Essay on the Geological Evidences of the 
Existence and Divine Attributes of the 
Creator. 


Endowed with talents and faculties suited to 
the study of the objects around us, it is our 
duty, as well as consonant with the best feel- 
ings of our nature, to employ these talents to 
the glory of the Great Giver. ‘ To look 
through nature up to nature’s God,” is there- 
fore the highest and most pleasing occupation 
of the naturalist and philosopher. 

In fact, could we be entirely deprived of the | 
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vances within, would add infinitely to the evi- 
dences of design, both as respects the internal 
structure, and the functions of the skin itself. 
Since then, as respects our globe, it is only its 
crust of which the geologist has any certain 
knowledge, we may conclude, that, could the} 
whole earth be subjected to our investigation, 
could we first examine every part separately, 
and then view the complete structure as a whole, 
we should find no part which did not evince 
the forming hand of an All-wise Being, nothing 
susceptible of improvement or, addition, and 
nothing formed except for some special end or 
purpose. 

I shall now proceed to consider, under their 
respective heals, some of the evidences of 
creative wisdom and beneficence, derivable 





from the composition, structure, position and 
properties of the materials of our globe. 


Number of Elementary Substances. 


The fact that the vast assemblage of matter 
which forms our earth, with all its variety and | 
beauty, is composed, so far as ascertained, of | 
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very apparent, that it will not be necessary to 
enlarge much on the subject. 

In the first place, the elevation of portions of 
the earth’s surface, and the depression of other 
parts were necessary for the work of the third 
day or period of creation, when the fiat went 
forth, * Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one placé, and let the 
dry land appear.” But had the change been 
nothing more than sufficient to form the conti- 
nents and seas, the upheaved land would not 
have presented that diversity of surface, and 
interspersion of valleys and hills, which are so 
essential to the beauty, fertility, and inhabit- 
ability of our planet, and without which our 
present beautiful and fertile continents and 
islands would have been nothing but barren 
deserts and unproductive wastes. 


Beneficial Effect of the Dislocation of Strata, 
and Distribution of Mineral Substances. 
The dislocation of the strata of the earth, 

and the apparently casual distribution and posi- 

tion of the rocks of our globe, may perhaps, at 


idea of the existence of a Great First Cause, the | only fifty-four simple substances, and that it| first view, seem to form exceptions to the gene- 
Creator and Upholder of all things, or could | js possible future discoveries in chemistry may |tal order and harmony which pervade the 
we persuade ourselves that the whole universe | prove the number to be still smaller, is well | works of nature. But a little reflection will 
is but the work of chance, surely the study of | calculated to inspire the mind with admiration | convince us, that this seeming disorder in the 
the natural sciences would lose much, very| and reverence for that Being who can work | arrangement of the materials of our planet, is a 
much, of its interest and instruction. such grand and varied effects by means so | striking instance of the unity of design and 


Those branches of natural science which | beautifully simple. 


afford the most numerous and unequivocal evi- 
dences of Creative intelligence, are such as 
have been the most thoroughly studied, and 
which treat of objects most completely within 
the reach of our observation and research. 


Geology, therefore, since it treats of the hid-| in the same substance, always assume prec 
den parts of the earth, and of the changes 





Regular and determinate Form of Crystals. 


Alike worthy of con‘emplation are the beauty 
and regularity exhibited by the crystals con- 
tained within the rocks of our globe; which, 
isely 


the same primitive form. ‘The secondary forms, 


which have taken place during the early ages | it is true, are, in many cases, very numerous ; 
of the world—being too but .a very recent| but their number is always limited, and they 


science—could not be expected to unfold many 
instances of Creative design. Nevertheless, 
the limited investigations which have already 
been made into the structure, position, and na- 
ture of the materials of the globe—the mighty 
changes which they have undergone, and the 
records they exhibit of the condition of the an- 
cient world, afford undoubted evidences of 
unity and design, and of the power, wisdom 


are invariably.reducible to one primitive form,* 
which is ever the same in the same substance, 
but varies in different substances. ‘Thus the 
several varieties of carbonate of lime crystalize 
in upwards of 500 secondary forms, but all 
these are readily reducible to one primitive 
form, that of a rhomboidal solid, the inclina- 
tion of the adjacent faces of which is suscep- 
tible of measurement, and is ever the same. 








admirable adaptation of means to ends which 
are so universally displayed throughout the 
Creator’s works. 

| Had the various strata which form the earth’s 
crust been placed one over the other, in regular 
succession, like the layers of an onion, many 
mineral substances which are of incalculable 
| benefit to man, would have been entirely inac- 
cessible to him. ‘The coal which warms and 
lights our houses, and conveys us about from 
| place to place, which assists the miner in his 
| under-ground work, and reduces the ores which 
jhe throws up to their metallic state—which 
converts the metals, thus obtained, into innu- 
merable articles of utility and convenience— 
whieh spins, and weaves, and prints—and 
which performs various other important ser- 
vices, would have been entirely unknown to us, 
had it not been for the wise provision by which 





and goodness of the Great Architect, by whom | However philosophers may account or attempt} the lower strata, with their valuable mineral 
all things were created, and by whom ail things |to account for this regularity by the interven-| treasures, have been prevented from becoming 


consist. 

In attempting to derive evidences of the 
Creative wisdom and beneficence from the facts 
developed by geology, we must bear in mind 
how very limited is our knowledge of the struc- 
ture of our planet. The physiologist who 
should examine only the skin of the human 
body, without having any idea of the structure 
and functions of the internal organs, would 
perhaps discover several proofs of the existence 
of an intelligent and beneficent Former. But 
an acquaintance with the wonderful -contri- 


tion of secondary causes, the conclusion is 
irresistible that itis the work of the Great First 
Cause, who is truly 


“ Wond’rous alike in all he tries.” 


Advantages Resulting from the Unevenness 
of the Surface of the Earth. 


The advantages arising from the inequalities 
in the surface of the earth, are many of them so 


* The primitive form is the basis or nucleus, on 
which the various secondary forms are constructed by 
different arrangements of the integrant particles. 


|covered by layers of more recent formations. 
For e9ai ficlds of much extent ne¥er o¢cur in 
any other than transition rocks, and would 
therefore have bzen buried beneativa vast thieck- 
ness of recent strata, had it not been for the 
provision above alluded to. A similar remark 
is applicable to the metals, rock salt, and many 
other important mineral substances. 
Much of our building material also is de- 
rived from primary and transition rocks. And 
hit should be observed, that the dislocation and 


inclined position of these strata, produced by 
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the upheaving force, renders them much more 
accessible to man, and greatly lessens the labour 
of working them. 

The distribution of the rocks of our globe 
has produced a corresponding variety in the 
soils which have been formed from their disin- 
tegration ; thus causing a far greater variety of 
vegetation than could have existed, had the soil 
been every where alike. In what remote age 
or ages of the world the soil which now clothes 
our continents and islands was formed we know 
not; but the existence of such a covering, so 
essential to the inhabitability of the earth, is an 
evident mark of creative foresight and design. 

The formation of soil is going on to some 
extent at the present day by the disintegration 
of mountains and seacliffs, and the deposition of 
the transported matter, either on the present 
surface of the land, forming the most fertile 
tracts on our earth, or at the bottom of the ex- 
isting seas. ‘* By a wise provision of the 
Author of nature, it is ordained that those rocks 
which decompose rapidly, are those which form 
the most fertile soils; for the quality of soils 
depends on the nature of the reeks from which 
they arevformed. Granitic and silicious rocks 
form barren and sandy soils ; argillaceous rocks 
form stiff clay; and calcareous rocks, when 
mixed with clays, form marl; but when not 
covered by other strata, they support a short but 
nutritious vegetation. For the formation of pro- 
ductive soils, an intermixture of the three earths 
—clay, sand and lime—is absolutely necessary. 
The oxide of iron appears also to be a requisite 
ingredient. The proportion necessary for the 
formation of good soil, depends much on the 
nature of the climate, but more on the quality 
of the sub-soil, and its power of retaining or 
absorbing moisture. ‘This alone may make a 
soil barren, which, upon a different sub-soil, 
would be exceedingly productive.”’* 

I have thus far enumerated only a few of the 
benefits which we derive from the varied and 
apparently confused position of the rocks of our 

lobe, and from the effects of the disturbing 
orces which have at different times acted upon 
them. Others will be noticed under their 
proper heads in the course of the following 
remarks :— 

Before proceeding further, however, I would 
observe, that we are not to conceive that every 
thing was formed and arranged for the exclu- 
sive benefit of man. Nevertheless, his com- 
fort is no doubt so far considered, as to be pro- 
vided for conjointly with that of other animals. 
Thus, the same ocean which affords means of 
easy communication between distant countries, 
and which is so essential to the inhabitability 
of the earth, by supplying a great part of the 
rain which fertilizes our fields, affords also the 
means of subsistence to myriads of animated 
beings, who exult in the pleasures of existence 
without being at all subservient to the control 
or convenience of man. 


Utility of Mountains. 


The elevation of mountains has been one of 
the numerous beneficial effects of the disturb- 
ing forces which have, at different periods, 
produced extensive changes in the earth’s crust. 
These protuberances, however insignificant, 


* Bakewell’s Geology. 
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earth, are of the utmost importance to the ex- 
istence of animal and vegetable life on our 
globe. 

Where mountain ranges extend parallel to 
the coast, and at no great distance from it, they 
serve to keep off the sea breezes, thus render- 
ing the climate of the interior much less subject 
to sudden changes, and causing a difference of 
temperature, and consequently a variety of 
vegetation within a comparatively small extent 
of country. This effect is also produced by 
mountains at a distance from the ocean, which | 
are so situated as to shelter a country from cold 
winds. So great is the difference in temper- 
ature thus caused, that, in some cases, plants 
which flourish on one side of a mountain, 
would perish on the other. 

Mountains are also of great benefit, whether 
near the sea coast or in the interior, by attract- 
ing the clouds, and thus collecting over the land 
many of those which would otherwise discharge 
their contents into the sea. Their great im- 
portance in this respect will be more apparent, 
if we consider that the greater part of the vapor 
which forms the rain that waters and fertilizes 
our earth, is produced by evaporation from the 
surface of the sea; and consequently, that a 
very large portion of it would be returned again 
to the ocean, were it not for this beneficent pro- 
vision. If it be asked, whether the great heat 


Ventilation.—Few persons, who are in the 
habit of visiting the sick, can have done other 
than notice the great difference of the state of 
the air, in those chambers where cleanliness 
and good management have been in exercise, 
and those wherein the value and importance of 
neatness, and the careful admission of a free 
current of fresh air have been overlooked, If 
then, temporary visitors are sensible of the dif- 
ference, how much more deeply interested 
must the suffering patient be in the attainment 
of a free and healthy atmosphere. 

Cleanliness.—Since it is often very difficult 
to get a sick room swept, it may be desirable, 
if it can be done unheard, to get at least a part 
of the carpeting away now and then, that it be 
well shaken. A few tea-leaves may be thrown 
over a part of the room at a time, and very 
quietly taken up with a hand-brush. And in 
those cases which are not at all critical, and 
where any thing damp can be admitted into the 
room with impunity, a mop, which after being 
dipped in water, has been well trundled, may 
be just used for a few minutes to remove the 
flue from under the bed; or it may be very 
carefully passed over a carpet, if nailed down. 

Change of Posture.—lt is searcely to be 
believed, until experienced, the relief from 
suffering which a change of posture produces ; 
neither is it generally thought of, how much 


of the land would not cause a current of air to! atjeviation would be known in many instances, 


set towards the coast. and thus drive the clouds | 
in that direction; it is answered, that this, be-| 
sides being contrary to observed facts, would | 
not account for the phenomena in those lati-| 
tudes, where the temperature of the ocean is | 
higher than that of the land. In illustration of | 
these remarks, I may instance the desert of | 


even by the fresh cording of the sacking of the 
bed, and a general attention to a level position ; 
a hard bed, or hard mattress for a suffering in- 
valid, is far from recommended, but an arrange- 
ment for a level position will often afford great 
comfort. The sacking first tightly corded, 
(but splines instead of sacking are much bet- 


Saharah, which, being almost destitute of ter,) then a straw palliasse, which, if not newly 
mountains, is also but seantily visited with | made, ought to be raised by a fresh supply of 
rain, although the temperature greatly exceeds | straw in the middle, where a heavy pressure 
that of the warmest part of the ocean. N| may have rendered it very uneven ; over this, 
Egypt too, the same effect is produced by a). good feather bed, which ought to be gently 


similar cause; the remarkable scarcity of rain 
there being attributed in part to the flatness of 
the country. 

Another advantage derived from mountain- 
ous elevations is, that when situated in tropical 
climes, they tend to cool the air of the sur- 
rounding country; while their sides or summits 
are often the seats of delightful regions, the in- 
habitants of which live in a mild and temperate 
climate, while they use the products of tropical 
countries brought from the plains below. Thus 
Quito lies immediately under the equator ; but, 
being at an elevation of 9600 feet above the 
sea, it enjoys a perpetual spring; while at the 
distance of a few miles, the inhabitants of 
Guayaquil, living on the margin of the sea, 
endure the unmitigated heat of a tropical sun. 

Those mountains whose summits are covered 
with perpetual snow, serve an important pur- 
pose by maintaining, in part, a regular supply 
to the rivers which flow from them. These 
snow-clad mountains, when situated in warm 
countries, are also much valued by the inhabit- 
ants, because they furnish them with constant 
supplies of ice, which, in those regions, is con- 
sidered an article not of luxury merely, but also 
of real utility. 

(To be continued.) 





pressed and made level, then a mattress, com- 
posed first of a thick bed of horse-hair, and 
well overlaid with excellent long wool ;* it 
ought to have room for the bed-post at each of 
its four corners, so that it may not only be 
turned daily from side to side, but also from 
the head to the feet ; indeed, it is better, as it 
regards even the straw palliasse, to adopt such 
a plan as may admit of the turning of it, and 
as it is heavy, and unyielding, it is better to 
have the corners cut out at each of its two parts, 
making a small oblong of the same material and 
height, to tie on in the middle; or an incon- 
venient aperture might be made there. The 
proper arrangement of pillows is of no small 
importance, and in cases of high fever a change 
of pillows is very desirable—this too furnishes 
an opportunity for putting fresh pillow cases. 

Cleanliness of the Person.—Washing, re- 
freshing, whenever able, also brushing the 
teeth and hair—the latter may be rubbed with 
lavender water, Eau de Cologne, &ec. All this 
subject to the strength of the patient, and the 
permission of the medical attendant. It may, 
by some, be deemed needless to give the above 





* Or what is better, very coarse short wool, if 
scoured and passed through what is technically termed 
a scribbling machine. 








hint, but it cannot be doubted, that by far too 

many lose the full enjoyment and benefit of a 

thorough attention to the cleanliness of the 
rson. 

Washing Cups and Glasses.—An appro- 
priate table, not liable to injury, is a great con- 
venience in a sick room, so is a’ small wicker 
basket, with compartments to hold the differ- 
ent bottles of medicine; and it may be also 


useful to have a couple of the said kind of 


baskets, wherein also are the said compart- 
ments to hold glasses or cups; one of these 
being sent out with the things which need 
washing, and always ready to be exchanged. 


Change of Linen.—A frequent change of 


linen is a great comfort and benefit, in most 
cases. Let the bed linen be frequently changed 
(when suitable), and in serious cases of fever, it 


may be useful to untuck the bottom of the bed, | 


and gently shake the upper clothes, so as to 
let the warm and impure air pass away. Let 
the sheets and blankets be of full size, that they 
may be tucked thoroughly under the mattress, 
or whatever is at the top. It is a comfort to 


the patient to have all straight and smooth un- 
der him; and nurses are recommended to attend 


to this more than once inaday. __ 
Change of Room.—In some particular cases 


of long and depressing sickness, a change of 


room, conducted with great prudence, may be 
found a powerful auxiliary in the aid towards 
recovery. 

Avoidance of Noises.—Much conversation 
often injurious—and whispering offensive. 
Place a pan covered with sand underneath the 
fire, to receive the cinders, and have a second 
ready, to make an exchange when taken up ; 
also use a wooden poker. 


wear list shoes, with list or cloth soles. 


also the rattling of cups, stirring the fire, &c. 


Sitting up.—Let the linen horse be timely 


placed before the fire, with every article likely 


to be needed : and if the clothes are to be put 
on, and washing included, let the hot water 


and all be ready, so as to avoid the least bustle. 
Spread a blanket on the floor for the patient to 
walk over. 

Neatness.—An increased delicacy of the 
stomach, and sense of nicety, is the concomitant 
of disease, and, therefore, the nurse and all 
around, should be particularly careful, not only 
as to the neatness of their own persons, but that 
every dose of medicine, and all food be pre- 
sented in the most tempting, clean, and delicate 
way. To promote this, it may be desirable in 
long illnesses, to have a variety of small ves- 
sels: ‘* Sick-mess basins,” of different sizes, 
to be included. 

Avoidance of Exciting Subjects.—Those 
only who have suffered from severe illness, 
can well judge of the importance of preserving 
a quiet mental atmosphere, how litt/e languor 
and pain are competent to sustain the pressure 
which a tale of wo may impose. The subjects 
of conversation should be much guarded, while 
a cheerful demeanour and innocently lively 
manner, may help to assuage or lessen the 
sense of distress. 

Protection from Light, and from the blaze 








‘with not only a good fire, but an attention to 





Let the number of 
the visitors to the room be chiefly confined to 
those whose services are effective, and let all 
The 
rustling of silk gowns may prove an annoy- 
ance to those who are in a very weak state, 
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of Fire and Candle.—Diseases are so variable ‘should be avoided in his presence. Some per- 
in their effects, that no minute plan is suggested | sons, with the greatest desire to do right, do 
for any particular case. However cheering |/oo much, and without intending it, interrupt 
the light of the sun, in many instances, there|a sufferer by unimportant questions and in- 
are afiections where a judicious nurse would | quiries, and by moving about the room, when 
- nee jae _ — -~ = they would a 4 a eae ne cioetng by 
blaze of day. She should remember, that by | sitting quietly beside the , attending to re- 
a little ietnesennae of shutiers and curtains, a} quests emanating from the patient, whose feei- 
room may still be made cheerful by a sort of|ings and preferences should always be con- 
subdued light, while in some distressing affec-|sulted and accorded with, if not in any way 
tions of the head, &c., from severe fever, the | interfering either with medical directions, or 
patient can hardly be too much indulged by the | being in themselves palpably improper and 
darkening of the room ; in such a case the blaze | injurious. ‘There is, perhaps, scarcely any 
of the fire must greatly augment suffering. | situation in which the call is greater upon the 
Screens ought to be at hand, as well for that as | Christian virtues than in a sick chamber, for it 
for the candle. 3 very often happens that disease makes a great 

Important that the Nurse be taken care of.| impression upon the nervous system, and pain 
—Any nurse who is much engaged in night | and suffering disturb the accustomed placidity 
service, ought to be very carefully spared ae the invalid, who, with every desire to bend 
the day. ‘She must have rest, or she cannot | patiently under the affliction, may now and then 
long hold an —_— mone: uP - ne — peo amet able * = the kindest 
strong coffee, ready made, shou prepared, | efforts to minister to his need. 
that i be warmed, and taken without the least To avoid Unseasonable Interruption.— 
disturbance to the sick person. Some nurses} Particularly guard the sufferer who has just 
make a great noise with the clattering of tea-| fallen asleep. ‘The person having the chief 
things, which ought to be avoided. responsibility should be instructed to pass the 
. Lemperature.—On, removing the patient) feathery end of a quill through the key-hole, 
into another room, the said room ought, if in| whenever sleep or any other cause render in- 
the spring, autumn, or winter, (not to say part| terruption unsuitable, and this sign should be 
of the summer,) to be very carefully prepared | strictly regarded, it is far better than risking 
disturbance to the patient by trying a locked 
door.—(i. e. Tie the quill to the handle of the 
door, that it be not lost.) 

4 Dying Bed.—Let no one annoy the pa- 
tient by sitting on the hed, or indulging in 
earnest expressions of surprise, or grief. All 
around ought to be still—no calling out “ Oh! 
he’s dying,” &c. 

It should be carefully ascertained that the 
body be placed in the easiest posture. The 
bed curtains should be in most cases gently 
undrawn, and the least possible interruption 
given to the admission of fresh air. All, but 
those who are perhaps moistening the poor 
mouth by means of a camel’s hair brush dipped 
in water (or whatever be deemed most proper), 
should be careful to keep at a distance from the 
bed, and be quietly seated. It is believed that 
few can tell the suffering often inflieted on the 
dying by the thoughtless bustle of attendants, 
and even friends. The speaking in a loud tone, 
the setting down of even a glass or phial may 
often cause distress. No sound should disturb, 
beyond an occasional and necessary whisper, at 
the solemn period of dissolution. 

(Let it be especially remembered, how great- 
ly a pious mind may contribute to the benefit 
or comfort of a patient, by the seasonable in- 
troduction of appropriate Scripture passages, 
hymns, §c.) 








the doors and windows, that all be shut, and 
the temperature brought up to the state of the 
room about to be left. When at any time a 
patient’s room be aired, the curtains should be 
drawn closely round the bed; just raising the 
window for an inch or two, will be useful, if it 
be for a short time, bat rather than run any 
risk to the invalid, throw on an additional 
blanket ; it is most important to keep the air 
of the room in a fresh and wholesome state. 

Fomentations.—A piece of very stout linen, 
say about fourteen inches by nine: at the two 
narrowest ends, enclose a lath in a deep hem, 
and let the said lath extend about four inches 
on each side the hem, then twist the flannels 
as they are wrung out, it will spare the hands 
of the nurse. 

To prevent Pressure on any Particular Part. 
—Circular cushions in the form of a ring, made 
of old linen and stuffed with bran. A patient, 
obliged by disease to lie continually on one 
side, will find great relief to the ear or promi- 
nent bones, by the said “‘ ring cushions.”’ 

Leeches.—On taking off leeches plunge 
them into quite warm beer, they will in most 
cases immediately disgorge themselves. Apply 
a succession of warm poultices made of bread 
and water, or linseed meal. ‘The linseed meal 
should be stirred quickly while boiling water 
is poured upon it. 

Island Cotton.—This, as it comes in slieets 
from America, is a very desirable shelter from 
the cold, and admirably adapted for a local 
affection; it should be thick and considerably 
extended over the diseased part. Fasten it on 
muslin. 

Gentleness and Kindness.—All who sur- 
round the patient should be kind, and meek, 
and gentle, and patient, not a sound of harsh- 
ness, or evidence of discord should reach his 
ear. Any discussion of the nearest»relatives 
or friends, as to whether this or that be best, 


ad 
W. P. Foster’s Aviary, Stoke Newington. 


William Penn Foster, surgeon, of Church 
street, Stoke Newington, possesses a very in- 
teresting collection of tame birds, which he has 
kindly offered to show to any of our scientific 
readers who will call upon him. We have 
visited him, and been much pleased to see so 
many birds, seventy or more, living in appa- 
rent health and happiness, and free from all 
fear. They are kept in an aviary (about 








antago 





twenty-one feet in length, nine in width, and, 
twelve in height), which stands in the open’ 


air, and adjoins the back parlour window, ,, 
, 


which forms the entrance to it. To render 
them more at nome and reconciled to their si- 
tuation, they have grassy banks, gravelly paths, 
living shrubs, dead stumps of trees, pieces of 
bark, bits of rock-work, a stream, a little pool, 
and a fountain, placed within their territory. 
They have plenty of fresh air, as two sides of 
the aviary as well as the top are formed of net- 
ting, the meshes of which permit not merely | 
the air, but the refreshing showers and insects 
to enter. While we were present, a goldfinch | 
made his way out through one of the meshes, 
yet he did not attempt to escape, but, after 
hopping a bit round the outside, he showed) 
every anxiety to return and join his tame com-| 
panions. All the birds have the free use of 


their wings, yet they never attempt to elope) 


from the premises, even when the window and | 


parlour doors are left open. 

The several species at present in the aviary, 
are the blackbird, the thrush, the skylark, the| 
woodlark, the titlark, the goldfinch, the chaf- 
finch, the bulfinch, the greenfinch, the bramble- 
finch, or brambling, the siskin, the redstart, the 
redpole, the linnet, the robin, the nightingale, 
the canary, and the great tit, or ox-eye. All 
of them will come readily to feed from the 
hand of either their master or mistress. A 
nightingale, which was procured from the nest, 
and brought up by the hand, is so exceedingly 
tame, that he will hop upon the finger of any 
person, and remain perched upon it, while he 
is carried about the room, or even the garden. 
to catch the flies upon the walls or the win- 
dows. 

One of the most unusual cireumstances 
which have occurred in this aviary, is the breed- 
ing of the skylark, Dr. Bechstein says, the 
skylarks will pair in confinement, but that he 
could never succeed in making them set. One 
of his neighbours, notwithstanding the greatest 
care, succeeded no better, though he had a hen 
which laid from twenty to twenty-five eggs an- 
nually. A pair of skylarks which W. P. Fos- 
ter has had about six years, made a nest, and 
reared their young last year, and also in. the 
present year, The parents fed them on bread, 
egg, spiders, and small maggots. Only one of 
last year's brood is alive, A coek greenfinch 
and a hen canary, paired, built a nest in a little 
fir-tree, and brought up their offspring. The 
goldfinches also breed here. 

A pair of foreign birds, called cut-throat 
sparrows, (Lovxia fasciata,) are now engaged 
in building a nest, with straw and feathers, be- 
hind some rock-work, on the floor of a large 
cage which is kept in the parlour. These 
facts alone would be sufficient to show that 
much amusement and instruction may be de- 
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PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 
Dr. Poppig, in his Voyage to Chili, says :— 
From the top-mast [this was on the coast of 


/Chili] the sca appeared, as far as the eye could 
reach, of a dark red colour, and this in a streak, 


the breadth of which was estimated at six En- 


glish miles. As we sailed slowly along, we 


found that the colour changed into brilliant pur- 


‘ple, so that even the foam, which is always 


seen at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose colour. ‘The sight was very striking, be- 
cause this purple streak was marked by a very 
distinct line from the blue waters of the sea, a 
circumstance which we the more easily ob- 
served, because our course lay directly through 
the midst of this streak, which extended from 
south-east to north-west. ‘Tie water, taken 
up in a bucket, appeared, indeed, quite trans- 
parent, but a faint purple tinge was perceptible, 
when a few drops were placed upon a piece of 
white china, and moved rapidly backwards and 
forwards in the sunshine. A moderate magni- 
fying glass, proved that those little red dots, 
which, with great attention, could be discerned 
with the naked eye, consisted of Infusoria, 
[minute animals, |] which were of a spherical 
form, entirely destitute of all external organs 
of motion. . . . . We sailed for four hours, at 
a mean rate of six English miles an hour, 
through this streak, which was seven miles 
broad, before we reached the end of it, and its 
superfices must therefore have been about one 
hundred and sixty-eight English square miles. 
If we add, that these animals may have been 
equally distributed in the upper stratum of the 
water, to the depth of six feet, we must confess 
that their numbers infinitely surpassed the con- 
ception of the human understanding.” 

Captain Otto von Kotzebue, in his Voyage 
of Discovery into the South Sea, also noticed a 
similar phenomenon on the coast of Africa. 
He says :—We observed on the surface of the 
sea a serpentine streak, about two fathoms 
broad, of a dark brown colour, which extended 
as far as the eye could reach. At first sight, I 
took it for a shoal, but, when we had let down 
a boat, and brought some of the water on board, 
we found that it was formed of a countless 
number of small crabs and the seed of a plant, 
which, as our naturalists affirmed, grows at the 
bottoin of the sea.— Jb. 


a 
Plants and Fishes in Hot Springs. 
(From the French of Sonnerat.; 


‘*]T found at about six miles from Calamba, 
in the island of Lacon, a spring, the water of 
which was of sufficient heat to make it painful 
to hold one’s handin it. I thought that surely 
all vegetation on its banks was impossible, but 
was much surprised to find several bushes in 
full vigour, their roots bathed by the water, 


rived from animals, when we render them fear-| and their foliage enveloped in its vapours. ‘The 
less of us by treating them with kindness. |Jatter were possessed of such deteriorating pro- 
Altogether, W. P. Foster’s aviary is a delight-| perties, that birds flying at the height of six 
ful sight, and we wish that those who keep feet or so, fell lifeless. Judge of my surprise, 
birds, and profess to be»fond of them, would then, when, on looking more closely into this 
follow his example, and abolish the barbarous! spring, I discovered a number of small fishes 
practice of imprisoning their little songsters in swimming merrily about, and so lively, as to 
narrow cages.—Mirror. render it almost impossible to catch them. 
‘They were covered with scales of a brownish 
— |hue, and: measured about four or five inches in 
|length.” 





Since translating the above, I have met with 


a similar notice in the Entomology of Kirby © 


and Spence. ‘ The most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that Lord Bute relates, is, that not 
only confervas were foundin the boiling springs, 
(in the Paduan States,) but numbers of small 
black beetles, that died upon being taken out 
and plunged into cold water.” (Vol. Il. p. 
231.)—Jb. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 
Oh, autumn leaves! 
Summer’s bright roses one by one have past; 
Gone is the beauty of the golden sheaves; 


Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter-hours approaching fast ! 
Oh, autumn leaves! 
Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 
Why, for the dying year, when nature grieves, 
Are ye ev gay 
With richer hues than graced her opening day 7 
Oh, autumn leaves! 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 
While dull decay a moment scarce reprieves 
Your forms from earth— 
Ye tell us, happier far is death than birth! 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you the dying saint in splendour grows ; 
With each faint pulse of life that feebiy heaves 
At evening’s close 
His every grace with added glory glows. 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you he casts aside all hues of gloom, 
And ot his bright’ning hopes a chaplet weaves 
That o’er his tomb 
Throws the glad promise of eternal bloom. 


Blackwood's Magazine. 


Good manners are the blossoms of good 
sense, and it may be added, of good feeling 
too; for, if the law of kindness be written in 
the heart, it will lead to that disinterestedness 
in little as well as great things—that desire to 
oblige, and attention to the gratification of 
others, which is the foundation of good man- 
ners.— Locke. 


A coloured woman, aged about 50, fell from 
the roof of a six story building, in New York, 
on the stone pavement in the rear, and won- 
derful to say, she is yet living, and there is 
even a prospect of her recovery. She must 
have fallen about 60 feet. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841. 





Marniep, on Fifth day, Tenth month 14th, at Friends’ 
meeting house, in London Britain, Cares Tavzor, of 
West Grove, to Rurnanna, daughter of Charles Paxson, 
of New London township, Chester county, Pa. 












INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 


This sensible and instractive essay which 
he matier of Tract No. 70 of the Tract 


r 


forms t ° . . . 
Association of Friends, is compiled from a work 


by Anna Maria Kelty. } 
«A certain nobleman went into a far coun- 
try to receive for himself a kingdom, and to 


return. And he called his ten servants, and 
delivered them ten pounds, and said unto them, 
Occupy till l come,” &c. Luke xix. ch. 

There is scarcely any sentunent more fre- 
quently enforced in Holy Writ than the ae- 
countability of man. The consideration of the 
parable of the talents which exhibits rewards 
as the meed of obedience, stimulates to the 
discharge of our relative duties towards God and 
our fellow-creatures, and furnishes us ground 
for many solemn and affecting apprehensions 
of what may be the consequences of misusing 
our allotted day of probation. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more needful for the man who de- 
sires to ensure to himself that which will endure 
when all things are passing,away, than to ascer- 
tain with precision the use he is now making 
of the talents entrusted to his care. 

Most persons, it is to be feared, live with 
searcely any other definite purpose than to 
enjoy as much, and suffer as little as possible ; 
for the love of ease and indulgence is as con- 
genial to the fleshly will of man, as it is to the 
nature of any other animal. But, even in minds 
thus darkened and debased, there exists a spark 
of something pure and heavenly, which, under 
the most oppressive weight of worldliness that 
ean be laid upon it, is never wholly extin- 
guished. It lives, though it be in the grave ; 
and there is a voice appointed to arouse it, 
which ever and anon exclaims, ‘* Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.”’ 

Few persons are in any degree aware of the 
immense importance of their own individual 
example to those who are immediately and inti- 
mately brought into contact therewith ; for few 
can calculate upon the powerful effects of small 
causes, which are of uniform and constant re- 
currence. How few, for instance, consider the 
baneful influence which the giving way to ill- 
temper diffuses over the circle of their family 
and friends! In such a wilderness of thorns 
and briars as this world, where we can scarcely 
touch, much lessventure to grasp any object 
without now and then being wounded, how 
needful is it to be possessed of that heavenly 
principle, which like the balm of Gilead spoken 
of by the prophet, shall drop its holy unction 
into the corroding irritation of the fallen nature, 
turning its poison into the dew of Hermon, 
‘**even the dew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion,” and from the very bosom of 
distress and disappointment, eliciting a sweet- 
ness which breathes the atmosphere of heaven 
upon all around it! 

But, oh! how different is the ease when the 
leading person in a family, be it father, mother, 
humoured son or daughter, disturbed by that 
common position of human affairs which is 
usually characterized by the expression of 
‘things going cross,’ comes, in the potent 
dominion of selfishness, to scatter the wither- 
ing blight of an unhappy temper through the 
whole habitation! Alas! to deaden and destroy 
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any thing that is tender, and kind, and lovely 
in our fellow-creatures, can be no light offence 
against a God whose nature and whose naine is 
Love ! 

Heads of families sometimes relate with an 
apparent delight in the presence of their children 
and servants, entertaining stories, or remarkable 
anecdotes, in which a disregard for truth or 
honesty forms a chief feature. Perhaps it may 
be the contrivance of some clever sharper to 
elude justice ; some intriguing politician to ac- 
complish his purpose ; or some needy impostor 
to succeed in passing for an honest person. 
Now such sort of discourse may seem of no 
importance; but when it is considered how 
often the worldly interests of dependants, and 
the heedless pursuits of children and young 
people, place them in circumstances in which 
the tendency of the natural heart is to violate 
the truth, in order to hide a fault, or to secu 
a present pleasure, it cannot be made a quell 
tion, but that every tender and precious check 
which the secret witness of the Lord may make 
in their consciences, is in imminent hazard of 
being crushed and set aside, by the polluting 
recollection of instances in which they have 
known their seniors, and those who were 
| placed in authority over them, to treat acts of 
| deceit and falsehood as a light and trivial thing. 

If anecdotes like those alluded to, should be 
narrated in our presence, and we feel as though 
|it were a thing almost impossible for us to 
| damp the hilarity of a cheerful party by words 
of reproof, when we believe no kind of harm is 
intended ; let us remember that if we are not 
willing to give utterance to the language of dis- 
approbation, there is, in the reproof which a 
calm, meek, sustained silence inflicts, perhaps, 
a more effectual service rendered to the cause 
of truth and propriety, than if we were to 
harangue upon the subject for an hour. ‘There 
is a serene dignity in the reprimand of silence, 
which brings over an offending spirit something 
of the holiness and majesty of God, who works 
all his glorious wonders, in nature and in 
grace, with the impressive solemnity of silence. 
in silence, He meets the soul; -in silence, He 
penetrates the conscience; in silence, He 
spreads before the guilty their accumulated 
wrongs against Him; and with ‘ neither 
speech nor language,’’ shakes the earth of 
man’s fallen nature to its very centre. Hence 
it is that searcely any species of correction or 
instruction is so totally repugnant to the carnal 
mind as that which is accompanied with the 
down-breaking, flesh-crucifying power of si- 
lence ; the felt consciousness of which repug- 
nance occasions it to be but seldom resorted to, 
in appealing to the hearts and consciences of 
those with whom we have to deal, in the cha- 
racter of monitors or reprovers. It therefore 
often happens that the offended and the offend- 
er, the teacher and the learner, are all beclouded 
and bewildered in a multiplicity of words, 
wherein little is effected beyond the nourishing 
of self-complacency in those who speak, and a 
spirit of disputation in those who hear. It is 
very desirable, indeed, that more attention 
should be paid, on the part of religious instruc- 
tors, to the value and importance of a prepared 
state of mind, before they proceed to the per- 
formance of their allotted duties. Until an 
experimental acquaintance with Divine truth is, 
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in some measure, wrought in us, we may be 
ussured that we are in no condition to produce 
any deep and permanent good effect upon 
others. ‘Things will only act, and cause to 
act, according to their nature. ‘That which is 
merely the result of stady, and which exists 
but as a notion or opinion of our own mind, 
will do no more than produce its own likeness 
of notions and opinions in those we desire to 
influence, if it does stir them up to wrangling 
and jangling, to prove our views to be erro- 
neous. 

If nothing can be acquired to any efficient 
purpose in human knowledge, except the mind 
be concentrated on the object before it, so 
neither can any valuable acquaintance with 
Divine truths be wrought out, but by the sub- 
jugation of every busy, wandering imagination, 
and the ** bringing into captivity every thought 
into the obedience of Christ.’”’ All this is the 
work of waiting upon, watching for, and dili- 
gently obeying the smallest movements of that 
Holy Spirit of truth, who is promised and be- 
stowed as our “* Guide into all truth,”’ and to 
whom we are to hearken, as the scholar listens 
to the direction of his master. 

‘** As every man hath received the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God.” It 
will not be necessary for us to look out for great 
or extraordinary occasions of exercising our 
allotted portion of this precious and ‘* unspeak- 
able gift;” for such opportunities may or may 
not come; and if they do appear, we may or 
may not believe ourselves equal or called upon 
to meet them. But let us stand at our post, 
like the porter who was commanded ‘“ to 
watch ;”’ and do not doubt but that, with a 
heart previously disciplined by the ‘‘ prepara- 
tion which is of the Lord,” sufficient opportu- 
nities of serving our Divine Master will arise, 
though they should seem to us of u kind so 
trivial, that, on their first appearance, we may 
be inclined to overlook them altogether. 

It is searcely to be conceived by those who 
have not submitted to the faithful observance of 
the smallest monitions of conscience, by what 
little, and, as some might call them, low means, 
a soul is advanced in faith and obedience ; for 
it pleases God to serve himself by his poor, 
insignificant creatures, in that way which shall 
best prove that the work accomplished is the 
Lord’s, and not man’s. ‘ I am the Lord: that 
is my name: and my glory will | not give to 
another.” This is the seal with which he 
stamps his righteous acts; and hence it is, 
that, in every great and glorious manifestation 
and revival of true religion, the instruments 
employed have commonly been persons and 
things of little or no account in human esti- 
mation. 

What have we then to do, but to “ cast our 
bread upon the waters,” in the full assurance 
that we shall * find it after many days,” since 
the simplest word spoken in sincerity, the most 
trifling act of usefulness unpretendingly per- 
formed, as to the Lord and not as unto man, 
things even singular, and as in our fallible judg- 
ment, leading to no important results, yet, as 
apprehended requirements of our Heavenly 
Father, receiving our willing and prompt obe- 
dience, cannot fail, at the appointed time, and 
in the allotted manner, to fulfil the secret 
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purpose whereunto they were sent, and be 
blessed to the benefit of many, perhaps yet 
unborn. ‘There is no caleulating upon the ex- 
tent of individual influence, whether good or 
bad, for its ramifications are endless. But, as 
the evil propensities of human nature are ever 
eager for indulgence, and consequently upon 
the watch for the smallest incentive in the 
shape of example, how careful should the ser- 
vant of God be to avoid ministering in the least 
measure to their growth, and to throw the 
weight of all his personal influence into the 
scale of virtue and true holiness! For, assu- 
redly, whether we believe it or not, we have 
the ability to cast a preponderating power into 
the good or evil of such of our fellow-creatures 
as are brought into contact with us! Be as- 
sured, that, whether we will or no, we, in some 
degree, give the tone to their moral and spi- 
ritual feelings. If our walk and conversation 
be with the apostle “in heaven,”’ it will dif- 
fuse so much of that holy influence upon the 
‘‘ dry bones” around us, as will often cause “ a 
secret shaking” to take place amongst them. 
God, as we have before remarked, has some- 
thing to plead his cause in every heart; and 
this it is which always recognizes what is 
good, and which often causes the poor, misled, 
pollated soul, to long to be united therewith. 

What encouragement then is held out to us, 
in only looking upon the simplest train of hu- 
man things, and in remembering how we our- 
selves have often been operated upon by such 
simple trains ; what encouragement, we repeat, 
is held out to us, to consider our own example 
as one of the most effective of all ways of bene- 
fiting our fellow-creatures! But, in doing this, 
it will be well for us to “ count the cost:” 
since, as it is one of the most efficacious, it 
cannot be denied but that it is also one of the 
most difficult modes of the many which pre- 
sent themselves, of being serviceable in our 
place and condition; for, believe me, my 
Christian friend, you can form no conception, 
unless you have experienced it, of the sharp 
exercises you may be required to undergo, in 
performing even the different little things, that 
a sense of duty may suggest. For instance, 
in obeying: that solemn command, * Thou 
shalt not suffer sin upon thy neighbour,” how 
often may it be needful for you to take a very 
painful and humiliating position to the pride of 
the fleshly mind! 

But let us faint not, dear Christian friends, 
when demands come upon us for services of a 
sharp and painful nature. ‘As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be:’’ and with every re- 
quired duty a voice may be heard, saying, 
‘Fear thou not: for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will keep thee ; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” 

The one great design of our Heavenly Father 
is to take away our own will ; a purpose which 
is evidently shadowed out in the Jewish sacri- 
fices, so minutely specified under the Mosaic 
dispensation; in which the continual slaying, 
and shedding the blood of animal life, most 
distinctly and divinely teaches us the necessity 


sorrow and death to the flesh. The Saviour 
of mankind himself passed through this dreary 
and painful path; not that we should escape it, 
but “ because in all things it behoved him to 
be made like unto his brethren.” For it be- 
came him, for whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through suflerings.’’ 
Who, * though he were a son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered ; and 
being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him.” 

Whenever, therefore, or wherever the blessed 
Jesus beholds a heart acknowledging the calls 
he may see fit to make upon it, without ques- 
tioning the great or little, the profitable or un- 
profitable result which may ensue, he beholds 
his sincere disciples—his faithful stewards— 
and not the mere repeater of ‘* Lord, Lord, 

_ 1 not prophesied in thy name, and in thy 

ame done many wonderful works?’ ‘The 
whole work of Christ's religion is the formation 
of a new and heavenly creature, in the place of 
a corrupt and earthly child of the old Adam. It 
is not our business to inquire how this is to be 
accomplished; but to leave ourselves in the 
hands of that great, Almighty Being, who alone 
can bring it to pass, and who effects it by ways 
of his own, with which we have no other con- 
cern than obedience. It is, in truth, a common 
and grievous mistake, to suppose we are likely 
to choose wisely in taking our own way in re- 
ligion, or following the bent of our wishes in 
seemingly good things. And certain we may 
be that we are not fulfilling our stewardship as 
God would have us, if we are not frequently 
reminded that there is a cross to be taken up; 
and that, not merely by reading so in the let- 
ter of Scripture, but by feeling the sacrifice it 
requires of our own contrary will and wishes. 
Assuredly, there is no serving God without 
these living sacrifices; and hence the exhor- 
tation of the apostle, ‘* I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that you pre- 
sent your bodies a /iving sacrifice, holy, ac-~ 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.’’ Our Heavenly Father demands these 
offerings ; He makes way for them. We shall 
be living to as little purpose as he who hid his 
lord’s money in the earth, let us be outwardly 
as busy as we may, in good words and works, 
if we are not undergoing more or less of the 
crucifying power which accompanies the things, 
be they few or many, that we are required to do, 
against our own will. ‘To a mind upon the 
wateh for glorifying God, such things will be 
of frequent occurrence. Who are there, amongst 
the sincere and honest-hearted, that have not 
had frequently to struggle with a desire to es- 
cape from the requirements of duty, when they 
have pointed to the administering a much needed 
word of caution or reproof to persons who are 
more likely to be offended at their intrusion, 
than benefited by their advice. 

Perhaps we are associated in habits of inti- 
macy with those who are deficient in principles 
of truth and integrity; or we cannot fail to re- 
mark in others an unkind disposition to satirize, 
and scan with severity the faults of their fellow- 


of crucifying and pouring out the life-blood of| creatures. In some persons we may encounter 


the fleshly mind and will of man. ‘There 


(united even with a high profession of reli- 


never was, nor ever can be, any other way to| gion) a fearful mass of uncrucified pride and 
God, than the way of the cross—the way of | arrogance ; and in the greater part of all whom 


we may happen to be acquainted with, we may ) 


groan to discover huge mountains of prejudice 
and illiberality, diversified with traits of world- 
liness and vanity, which we could take no 
share in encouraging, or even allowing, with- 
out betraying the interests of our Lord and 
Master, 

What are we then to do, as faithful stewards 
of the talent of usefulness entrusted to our care? 
Are we to take the part of smiling, with ambi- 
guous meaning, as some do, who, * from the 
fear of man,” dare not censure, and yet, for 
shame, cannot openly approve, when instances 
of this kind are brought under their notice? 
Are we, like these lukewarm disciples, ** neither 
hot nor cold,”’ by civil speeches, and soft sim- 
pers, to become, as it were, a kind of smugglers 
in worldly matters, by secretly entering into the 
views and interests of the half-worldling, half- 
religious professors, who seek only the coun- 
tenance and company of those who are for find- 
ing out the easiest way to heaven? OQ, let us 
look to it well, dear Christian friends! let us 
look to it well, that, in these days of much pro- 
fession, and many notions about the things of 
God, we be not, in any wise, entangled with 
‘vain talkers,’’ understanding neither ‘* what 
they say, nor whereof they aflirm.’’ Let no- 
thing pass without examination. ‘ Believe 
not every spitit, but try the spirits whether they 
be of God: because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world.” * Prove all things;” 
that we may be enabled to “hold fast that 
which is good:”’ first proving, as is most fit 
and right, our own selves. Are the respéttive 
duties of our allotted place and condition in life, 
performed ‘* as unto the Lord, and not as unto 
man?’’ If occupying the responsible situation 
of rulers of a family, or a household, do we 
bear in mind that the God of Israel saith, “« He 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God?” 

(To be continued.) 


MEMOIR OF SAMUEL W. CLARKE. 


“ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, thou hast 
perfected praise.” 





In the early part of the year 1815, there died 
at Greenwich, Rhode Island, Samuel W. 
Clarke, a youth who had then just completed 
his ninth year. He was born in the twelfth 
month, 1805, and for the first six years of his 
life, there does not appear to have been any 
thing extraordinary in his conduct or disposi- 
tion, except his strong attachment to the so- 
ciety of those who were far advanced in life. 
As his character developed, he appeared very 
tender in his feelings, mild in his temper, and 
affectionate in his disposition ; whilst the quick- 
ness of his apprehension, the accuracy of his 
observation, and retentiveness of his memory, 
gave rich promise of future usefulness. When 
he was about seven years of age, his mind ex- 
perienced a remarkable visitation of heavenly 
love, and submitting thereto, he not cnly wit- 
nessed the purifying operations of the Holy 
Spirit, but was instructed thereby in the mys- 
teries of the gospel of Christ. His mother, 
about the same period of time, had been brought 
under religious feelings, and was anxious to 
fulfil her duties to her children, being mainly 
desirous that they might become lambs of that 
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Often in the years of infancy have J lain in|the warm rash of emotion that is sometimes|to a non-descript and extinct animal, to which 
my mother’s lap, by the fire-side, or nestled in| felt, while looking round exultingly as a hus-| was given the name Missourium, from the 


her bosom. ‘I'here was I undressed at bed- 
time, and prepared for my little crib; and there 
my mother lifted and held up my infant hands, 
teaching me to lisp the naine of Jesus. 

In the days of my boyhood often have I sat by 
the fire-side, with half a dozen rosy-faced com- 
panions. We have read our books ; played at 








band and a father, 1 need not tell you how/ country in which the bones were found. After 
much pleasure a fire-side has to bestow. waiting a considerable time, and nothing ap- 

Let us make the most of our common mer-| pearing to discredit the statements—but on the 
cies. We paint our houses, whitewash our} contrary, other and corroborative statements 
walls, and weed our gardens; why not then| were published—we at length ventured to trans- 
improve our fire-sides ?’ Why not make them | fer one or more of them to our columns. Since 
all that they should be, by banishing from them | then, however, a paragraph has gone the rounds, 


the games that young people delight in ; rvasted | all that is unlovely, and adorning them with all | referring to the ** Western Journal of Medicine 


our apples ; told long stories ; and laughed till 
the rvom rang again, for our hearts were as 
light as though there was no such a thing as 
care in the world. The future hour, and the 
future year, were always bright: we feared 
nothing, and hoped every thing, for we knew, 
or thought we knew, that as we grew older we 
should be sure to be happier. 

When manhood drew nigh, the fire-side was 
still a favourite place ; there were the events of 
the day, and the plans for to-morrow, talked 
over. ‘There my aged grand-mother, in her 
arm-chair, deplored the changes for the worse 
which had taken place since She had finished 
her last sampler, and was allowed to be the first 
scholar in the school. ** Farmers’ wives,” she 
said, ** jogged to market on horseback then, and 
butter was four-pence a pound !”” 

There my parents recounted the history of 
their earlier years ; the trials they had endured ; 
the difficulties they had overcome ; the objects 
they had obtained. 

There have I mingled with cheerful friends, 


| 








that is amiable and excellent? When a family | and Science’ for authority, the tendency of 
party, a fire-side circle, are all of one mind;} which was to east ridicule on the whole affair 
when their love is without dissimulation ; when | —to represent it all as a Sheer deception. ‘The 
they abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that| paragraph was copied, we are sorry to say, into 
which is good; when they are kindly affection-| our number of 18th ult. On the evening of the 
ed one to another, with brotherly love, i) 16th instant, the editor, in company with some 
honour preferring one another; when the~| of his friends, resolved to attend the exhibition, 
look to the same Saviour unreservedly for sal-| and see for themselves. We were one and all 
vation, and with one heart and voice sing his | astonished at the stupendous speetacle. Leay- 
praise, they come nearer huppiness than any | ing to the scientific the settlement of the ques- 
thing on this side heaven. jtion as to what order in the seale of animal 

What the future may be we know not; let! existence the skeleton belongs, we were, upon 
us be grateful for the present and the past; ‘or| inspection, and’ after such cursory admeasure- 
he that can look back-to the fire-side of his} ment as circumstances would permit, all of us 
infancy, his youth, and his manhood, without| convinced, that, in every material point, the 
feeling some kindling glow of friendship and| wonderful object before us was in agreement 
affection, must, indeed, have been unhappy. | with the representations published—that, in 

If in the mirthful sports of your childhood, | short, it was no hoax. 
when the fire has blazed cheerfully, your eye| We regret to add, that the intelligent and 
has been the brightest of the assembled throng ; | enterprising proprietor, in disgust at his recep- 
and if, in after years, you have found your fire-| tion here and elsewhere, in a day or two after, 
side a fire-side of happiness, when next you sit! abruptly closed the exhibition, and has since 
there, take up the Book of Revelation, that your | sailed for England with his entire collection, in 





and sat alone in solitary hours, gazing on the|joy may be full. If you are looking aright for | the confident expectation that their value and 
glowing embers till the season of repose ; and|a more enduring joy than earth can give, the| importance will there be more justly appreci- 
there have I and those dear to me offered up | brightest fire-side scene is as nothing compared | ated. 

our evening sacrifice to ** the High and Holy | with what is promised ; for “* eye hath not seen, _ 
One that inhabiteth eternity,” in the prevailing|nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 


name of the Redeemer. 

The fire-side is a chosen spot, a chartered 
space ; endeared by a thousand affectionate re- 
collections. It is so in my case; surely it is 
the same in yours! 

But all earthly things are given to change, 
and the fire-side of our infancy and youth is| 
rarely that of our manhood and old age. Still, 
however, it retains an attractive charm ; still it 
has a hold, a strong hold on our affections. 

What though we are no longer children ; 
though we no more behold those who watched 
over us in our by-gone days; though the friends 


j 





of our youth may be looked for in vain, there 
are other beings thronged around us, sharing 
our joys and our sorrows ; other interests have 
grown up in our hearts. ‘The fire-side is yet 
the home of domestic peace ; and if there are in 
heaven those who draw our thoughts after them, 
there are also on earth those who call them back 
again to the world. 

Let us make the most of our common mer- 
cies, and if health and strength, if food and 
fuel, if a home and fire-side be ours, let us see 
how we can turn them to the best advantage. 
Some of the pleasantest, some of the happiest 
hours of my life, have been spent by the fire- 
side, and you, too, must have had your fire- 
side enjoyments. 

If you have sat there with the partner of 
your joys and sorrows, while your knees have 
been besieged by a little band of rosy-faced 
prattlers, whose animated eyes have made your 
own sparkle, and whose very tormentings have 
given you pleasure; if you have ever known 


The * Hints for a Sick Chamber,” inserted 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre-! jn the present number, are from a tract printed 
pared for them that love him.’ 1 Cor. il. 9.| at Ipswich, (England,) 1838. It may contribute 
And if the bitter bread and water of affliction | to a due estimation of their intrinsic worth, to 
and sorrow, have been your sustenance, still mention, on the authority of the obliging friend 
take up the Book of Revelation, and read what} who furnished ‘the copy, that they are from the 
is in store for the sorrowful servants of the pen of Ann Alexander, whose acceptable gos- 
Lord :—* He that sitteth on the throne shall pel labours in this country, more than thirty 


dwell among them. They shall hunger no/ years since, are yet fresh in the remembrance 
more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the| of many. 


sun light on them, nor any heat: for the Lamb 

which is in the midst of the throne shall feed WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

them, and shall lead them unto living fountains| , : 

of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears! | The winter term will commence on Second 

from their eyes.’ Rev. vii. 16. on the Ist of next month. A ‘thumber of ear- 
Again I call upon you to improve your com-| riages will leave the stage office in Sixth street, 

mon mercies, and among them not to neglect below Arch, on that day at half past eleven 

the improvement of your fire-side, that it may | ? clock ; to take out such of the scholars as 

become the dwelling-place of a grateful heart, | may have their names entered at the office pre- 

the home of hospitality, the shrine of friend-| viously to that time. 

ship, the sanctuary of affection, and the temple| 10 mo. 23d, 1841. 

of praise. — 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on the 28th inst., at 3 o’clock p. m., in Friends’ 
Reading Room, Apple Tree alley. 











THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH, 23, 1841. 











In justice to ourselves, to our readers, and to 
those immediately interested, it will be right to 
say a few words in reference to the Big Bones| Maxnten, at Friends’ meeting, New Garden, Ches- 
which have recently been exhibited at the Ma-/| ‘et county, Pa.,on Fourth day, the 30th of Tenth mo., 

Helin chikaliy .. teweed with < aniae Grorce Suarptess, of London Britain, to Amy, daugh- 
eee y. ; ter. of Joseph Chambers. 
ture of surprise and incredulity, the aceounts| = . 
published in the papers some months'since, of 
the discovery in Benton county, Missouri, of 


an enormous skeleton, represented as pertaining 
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